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wandering path .or labyrinth which now leads us on. 
Weathered shoulders of the country rock jut 
through the thin soil, rain-washed and weather- 
scarred, showing as warm gray masses in a sweep 
of gray-green fern. Great rounded boulders left 
by a glacier ^hat melted here in the suns of ages 
ago are half-hidden by tall canes of blackberry, 
now curving garlands of white blossom. The 
hovering air swims in a sea of light and of 
aromatic odors drawn from plants whose very 
names — sweet gale, sweet-fern, meadow-sweet- — 
suggest that they appealed to man first (as all 
nature does to the lower animals) through the 
sense primitively most acute. Higher still climb 
the wandering cattle paths. We catch a glimpse of 
a woodchuck raised straight on his haunches, sus- 
picious and alert, and the next instant scurrying 
fatly to disappear into his burrow. Another, un- 
seen behind the thicket, startles us with a volley of 
piercing staccato whistles. Again and again comes 
the searching, plaintive song of the .white-throated 
sparrow, the blither note of the goldfinch, dipping 
(like his flight) in the middle of each cadence, and 
the cheery challenge of the towhee. 5 

The ground is covered with low huckleberries, with 
here and there a spire of willow-herb or a cluster of 
little poplars, aftermath of some spreading fire of 
recent years. Below us are the meadows, our late 
path showing as if a finger had been drawn lightly 
across the plastic green, leaving a tiny groove behind 
it. Poplars grow more thickly, and among them 
appear small birches and maples, skirmish lines 
thrown out by the forest in its advance to retake 
ground from which it was long since driven. We 
are approaching the upper margin of the clearing 
and the edge of the timber that stretches back into 
the mountains, mile upon mile of wilderness. And 
here we may find the beginning of the Long Trail 
— ^perhaps even hear its gipsy call to follow the 
Magic of the Road to the ends of the earth. 

But the voice we hear oftenest and most haunt- 
ingly is not that of any such far-faring spirit as 



this. Do you remeinber, dear Lady of the Trail, 
that little road by a northern lake over which beech 
trees stretch their slender hands shelteringly? Be- 
hind their delicate screen the sky is all clear gold 
and shafts of level light, striking through, pick out 
a smooth bole here and there is silvery violet. And 
like the sancttis soaring upward among dusk- 
dimmed columns of a cathedral choir, rises the sing- 
ing of a hermit thrush . . . another, and another 
— and one more, so far away, so glorified, it seems 
the very intangible spirit of absolute melody! A 
very little road — scarcely a quarter of a mile 
through shadow woods^and then emerging into 
a field where vesper sparrows are singing and the 
sound of the river steals up from the darkening 
valley ; but it is the little road of dreams-come-true, 
which has no end but leads always onward to truer 
dreams to come. 

Such is the magic of the Little Road. The high- 
way is tied at both ends to materialities, but the 
trail is as free as fancy itself. To those who take 
it, all values range themselves on a new scale. Time 
loses its long perspective and experiences of the 
moment seem part of things we did in childhood — 
yes, part of something stirring out of subconscious 
memories that are not ours alone but the common 
inheritance of the race; part also of aspirations 
and expectancies looking far, far ahead, past life 
and its limits, into the freedom of the spirit roving 
beyond the stars. 

A magic of make-believe? Ah no! The make- 
believe, the artificial — ^the thing that is not worth 
the struggle it provokes because it perishes at the 
moment of grasping — is panoplied in the bustle and 
business of the highway The little road needs no 
such pretensions, for in it live beauty, peace, in- 
spiration of joy and exaltation of spirit. These are' 
the elements of its magic; and the subtlety of the 
charm it puts upon us is to lead us, through the 
pretense of make-believe, into actually living the 
eternal verities. 

Charles Buxton Going 
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Earth, thou hast not any wind that blows 

Which is not music; every weed of thine. 

Pressed rightly, flows in aromatic wine 
And every humble hedgerow flower that grows 

And every little brown bird that doth sing 
Hath something greater than itself, and bears 

A living word to every living thing. 
Albeit it hold the Message unawares. 

All shapes and sounds have something which is not 
Of them: a Spirit broods amid the grass; 

Vague outlines of the Everlasting Thought 
Lie in the melting shadows as they pass; 

The touch of an Eternal Presence thrills 

The fringes of the sunsets and the hills. 

Richard Realf 1834-1878 
Courtesy of Mary H. Jaman. 



